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THE AUTHOR AND THE PUBLISHER. 





One of the less happy products of the 
commercial age is the trade of book-writing 
which has sprung up under the shadow of 
the art of literature. It is largely the dis- 
covery of the publisher, who found, when a 
sufficient number of important books was not 
forthcoming, that he could keep the machin- 
ery of his business employed in the produc- 
tion of books of an ephemeral type, books 
frankly written to meet a demand reported 
by the booksellers, and having no other 
origin than the desire on the part of both 
author and publisher to earn a little money. 
As a natural result of this frank and open 


commerce, the relations between author and 
publisher have been rendered somewhat 
acute by greed on both sides, and by the 
absurd convention which insists that such a 
starkly commercial transaction as the selling 
and buying of a certain number of sheets of 
ink-covered paper should masquerade under 
the forms of a literary enterprise and part- 
nership with which it has nothing whatever 
in common. There is no particular problem 
to-day. connected with the publication of real 
literature; publishers are delighted to have 
it. It is not in the publication of literature, 
but in the trade of book-making that the 
root of bitterness has sprung up. We hear 
a great deal about the sins of the publisher 
to the author; agencies and societies exist 
for no other purpose than to point them out 
and protect the author against them, with the 
result that the irritation is constantly worked 
up and kept open, since it is a source of 
considerable profit to these agencies and 
societies. But we do not hear so much 
about the sins of the author to the publisher. 
No society exists to protect the publisher 
from the inanity and ignorance of the 
author; and the public is always on the 
side of the author. Any one will believe any- 
thing against a publisher, but who would 
believe a publisher against an author ? 

I have taken considerable interest in this 
question, and both as an author and a pub- 
lisher’s Reader have had opportunities of 
examining it from both sides. Since my 
income is derived solely from writing, and 
not from publishing, I am naturally on the 
author’s side, but I am bound to admit that 
in most of the cases of discontent and 
jealousy which exist, the wrong is on the 
side of the author. It is quite commonly 
supposed by. the world at large that pub- 
lishers are a dangerous set of criminals, only 
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evading the law by their cynical and con- 
summate dexterity in the manipulation of 
accounts, who in reality sell immense editions 
of every book they publish, but account only 
for a small number of copies to the author. 
And it seriously believes also that except for 
the vigilance of societies and agents, authors 
would all be starving in the gutter and 
publishers would all be millionaires. But I 
know more rich authors than publishers. 
There is, indeed, a great deal of nonsense 
thought, talked, and written about the 
matter. An author who gets a royalty of 
fifteen or twenty cents on a $1.25 novel can 
never really get it out of his head that ninety 
cents or so is going into the pocket of the 
publisher, and twenty cents into his pocket. 
What are the facts ? The publisher, to begin 
with, has to find the money for printing the 
book, and take the risk of having half the 
edition on his hands as unsalable. But sup- 
posing that he every copy that he 
prints, and that he gets eighty-five cents 
from the bookseller and that it costs twenty 
cents or so to print and bind the book, that 
leaves sixty-five cents to cover advertising, 
office expenses, traveling, trade copies, and 
profit. 


sells 


Take a conservative estimate, and say that 
the publisher prints and sells a thousand 
copies of the book and spends $250 on adver- 
tising it. That is twenty-five cents a copy, 
and the uninitiated do not realize what a 
little way $250 will go in advertising a book 
which the author expects to see announced 
in the advertising columns of at least four 
weekly papers and of any daily paper which 
he happens to take up on any given day. 
Let us suppose that all the copies printed of 
the novel are sold, and that the author gets 
about $300 for it. (I am sure it is as much 
as it is generally worth.) Yet if he gets a 
paper in which it is not advertised, he com- 
plains bitterly. 
tised,” he says. 


“My books are not adver- 
He goes to the bookstall 
of a wayside railway station; his eagle eye 
at once detects the absence of his own work. 
“ They have every other book there, but not 
mine,” he complains. Then he goes to his 
friends and says: “If my book had been 
properly handled and advertised, I know that 


it would have had a big sale.” This is the 
kind of argument which is unanswerable, 
which is grossly unfair also, and which tends 
to maintain the attitude of suspicion on the 
part of authors toward the publishers. Or 
take another case: A book gets a succés 
d’estime, but it has no great sale. Some of 
the most talked-about books of their day 
(not novels) have not sold more than a 
thousand copies. In this case the author, 
having achieved fame through his book, and 
finding it constantly talked about in the small 
circle in which he moves, feels sure that 
there must be some mistake about the sales. 
“ Everybody has been reading it; then why 
have only a thousand copies been sold ?” 
The greater his success of esteem the more 
suspicious he is of the publisher who had 
the courage and discrimination to risk the 
publication of a book which he thought 
would probably be well spoken of, but which 


-he knew could not be widely sold. 


Then there is the terrible question of the 
date at which accounts are made up and 
checks paid. The author is astonished be- 
cause he does nct receive the proceeds of 
the sales of his book until, perhaps, seven 
months afterward. And he fondly imagines 
that during those seven months the publisher 
is spending the royalties and living on the 
earnings of the innocent author. Again let 
us look at the facts. Say the book is pub- 
lished in January; the bills for printing, 
binding, and paper-making are due to be 
paid on the following April. Probably the 
book is not sold largely to the country book- 
sellers until March or April. The country 
booksellers take six months’ credit, and do 
not always pay promptly then, and often pay 
in the form of bills and post-dated cheques, 
which means that much of the publisher's 
money is not received by him until, say, the 
following November, during all of which 
time+he is lying out of it. It is simple 
arithmetic of this kind which the author is 
so unwilling to acknowledge. 

In many a case of the ephemeral kind of 
novel which I have been describing, the 
publisher would prefer to pay the author 
his two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
dollars down for the full rights of the book, 
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and take the risk and have done with it, 
without the trouble and expense of rendering 
elaborate accounts. But again, the suspi- 
cious author will not have this. Even with 
a quite worthless library novel he talks im- 
portantly about “reserving the copyright,” 
with the fond idea that his grandchildren 
may possibly derive a handsome annual in- 
come from it. Of course, even in the 
ephemeral library novel there is always the 
chance of a hit ; there is also the chance of 
a dead miss, in which case the publisher loses 
the two hundred and fifty dollars he has 
risked, as well as a part of his outlay. On 
the whole, the chances are more in favor 
of the miss than the hit; but if a book that 
has been sold outright for a small sum ever 
does make a subsequent success, every one 
hears about it. In such cases it is not un- 
usual for publishers to make a further and 
quite gratuitous payment to the author ; but 
I have yet to hear of the author who, having 
received payment in advance for a book 
which proved ‘a dead failure, ever proposed 
to return to the publisher all or any part of 
the sum paid. So far as the author is con- 
cerned, he deliberately chooses to make sure 
of his two hundred and fifty dollars rather 
than take the risky possibility of receiving 
more or less from royalties, and if the book 
turns out better than was expected, the pub- 
lisher, who took all the risk, has a right to 
the increased profit. 

This kind of thing applies only, of course, 
to the tradesman book writer, whose work 
has a run for a few months and then is 
happily never more heard of ; but there is 
another habit common, I am sorry to say, 
among serious authors which does not tend 
to improve the relations between the pub- 
lisher and the author. I refer to the habit of 
constantly changing one’s publisher with the 
idea of getting a slightly better price. This 
seems to me ethically wrong and also com- 
mercially foolish, 1 am writing now of 
authors whose works have a permanent value 
and a permanent sale. In the launching of 
such books the publisher often expends more 
capital than is immediately profitable for him 
to do; but he spends it in building up that 
author’s name and reputation, with the idea 


that the result will be reaped in the sale of 
future books for which he is thus preparing 
the way. But if the author takes his next 
book to another publisher, that capital spent 
in building name and reputation is lost — or 
rather, some one else reaps the profit of it. 

For the author who writes books from 
any serious motive and who wishes them to 
live, the plan of sticking to one publisher is 
far the best. It is to that publisher’s interest 
to keep all his books going and to see that 
none of them lapse; it will often be worth 
the publisher's while to issue a new edition 
of one work out of, say a list of ten, be- 
cause each book tends to help the sale of 
the others ; whereas it might not be worth 
his while to issue a new edition of that work 
if it were the only one in the list. 

Of course, it is the agent who is re- 
sponsible for this hawking about of an 
anthor’s works from one publisher to an- 
other. Literary agents have many uses — 
chiefly in the handling of negotiations with 
foreign publishers —and they are also use- 
ful in the case of an author who has a very 
large income derived from a great many 
books. But the ordinary author has no 
business to employ an agent to intervene 
between him and his publisher. One does 
not employ an agent to deal with one’s tailor, 
or one’s doctor, neither is one constantly 
changing one’s tailor or one’s doctor. The 
author should choose his publisher at least 
as carefully as he chooses: his tailor or his 
doctor, and, having. chosen him, should 
realize that the relationship is not a duel, but 
a partnership, and that the interests of the 
publisher are identical with his own. 

Other things equal, choose a_ publisher 
with a small list rather than a big one ; the 
success Of each book will matter to him 
more and receive a greater share of his care 
and attention. This also is common sense ; 
but, again, such is the vanity of the author 
that he prefers to see his name in a pub- 
lisher’s catalogue which contains a hundred 
other names, many of them being rapidly 
forgotten, than to be one of a small com- 
pany, the success of each of whom is all- 
important to the publisher. 


The Eye-witness, London. Filson Young 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THE WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


The post-office regulations now forbid the 
sending at second-class rates of periodicals 


to subscribers who are more than a year in 
arrears, unless there has been a payment or 
a request for renewal and a definite promise 
of payment. Subscribers for THE WRITER, 
therefore, are asked to look at the address 
label on the wrapper of the magazine. If 
the date on the label is earlier than August, 
1911, it is necessary for them to send a 
remittance, or a request to continue sending 
the magazine, with a definite promise of pay- 
ment. Will subscribers kindly give this 
matter their immediate attention? 


Some of the credit for Andrew Lang’s 
work ought, perhaps, to be given to his 
wife, of whom he once said to a London 
Express representative, “she always helps 
me with my fairy stories, and looks after the 
morals of them.” On another occasion he 
said that Mrs. Lang “shared his literary 
toils, curbed his literary enthusiasm, cut 
out all his best passages, and corrected all 
his dates, in which he was notoriously 
erroneous.” 


eo %.6 


There is food for thought for writers in 
this closing paragraph of a letter printed in 
the New York Sun :— 


“ First and foremost, though, there must 
be a ‘worth while’ story to tell. As a 
famous story teller recently said, ‘My story 
is all finished except the writing.’” 


e* 


A New York publishing firm is credited 
with having the intention of starting six new 
magazines, to appear six months apart, in 
groups of two. The first two, it is said, 
will compete with the Century and Harper’s, 
the next two will be popular, after the style 
of Munsey’s,- and the last two will be “ en- 
cyclopedic, made up of clipped matter, con- 
densed and digested, stuff, and popular ex- 
positions of various topics, not excluding . 
fiction,” making a specialty of printing ab- 
stracts of all the great novels of all 
literatures, done briefly into English. The 
most interesting thing about this triple 
project is the suggestion that the publishers 
of the six new magazines will depend chiefly 
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on subscriptions for their support, soliciting 
no advertising, and printing only such adver- 
tising as comes to them naturally. This 
will be a distinct innovation, for magazines 
nowadays depend mainly on their advertising 
pages for their profits, and consider the 
reader only as a help in getting advertising, 
by increase of circulation. If the six new 
magazines disregard the advertiser, and con- 
sider only the reader, as proposed, they will 
have to be particularly gaod; other maga- 
zines will have to be made better to compete 
with them, and so the magazine editorial 
standard generally will be raised. We have 
plenty of magazines for advertisers now. 
Some good magazines published primarily 
for their readers will be welcome. 
W. H. H. 


eo 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Mary Davoren Chambers, who had a story, 
“Tares and Wheat at the Vicarage,” in 
Lippincott’s Magazine for July, was born in 
Ireland and spent her childhood there. She 
is a rabid Irish patriot, she says, and though 
a Presbyterian has lived in close association 
with Catholics, and says she loves the pic- 
turesqueness of their ways. “Tares and 
Wheat at the Vicarage” was-the first story 
that she has had printed, but Lippincott’s 
will soon publish another story of hers, also 
Irish, and she is working on others. Miss 
Chambers received the degree of M. A. from 
Columbia University in 1908, and she is at 
present teaching in Rockford College for 
Women, Rockford, Illinois. 


Julia Neely Finch, whose poem, “ A Panel 
Set Between,” appeared in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for July, thinks it will interest and 
encourage young writers to know that when 
she was quite young her father, a Methodist 
Doctor of Divinity of Alabama, had as inti- 
mate friends and co-workers along literary 
lines the elder Harpers, of the house of 
Harper & Brothers, and that she, when 
scarcely more than a child, began to send 
verse to Harper’s Magazine. From that 
time, she says, she has fairly bombarded the 


magazine with verse, only to meet her first 
acceptance at the age of sixty-two—and 
this despite the fact that she had been given 
much encouragement by such men as 
William Dean Howells, Charles Dudley 
Warner, and others, and that her lines, “The 
Unborn,” had been included in Stedman's 
“Anthology of American Poetry.” Mrs. 
Finch, who lives in Birmingham, Alabama, 
has now a wide reputation as a musician and 
composer. “The Unborn,’ —“ her pure and 
womanly lyric of motherhood,” as Mr. Sted- 
man calls it—first appeared in an Atlanta 
periodical. 


Pauline Worth Hamlin, whose story, 
“The Gold Pot,” was published in the 
American Magazine for July, is the wife. of 
Horace Parlin Hamlin, a civil engineer. 
Although born in Tennessee, Mrs. Hamlin 
has spent most’ of her life in Colorado, with 
later years in California. She is devoted to 
the West, and has visited almost every 
mining camp there. One of her first stories, 
“Death Valley Slim,” was reprinted in 
various publications, and later was the title 
story in a book of short stories published by 
the author. Mrs. Hamlin’s first story, “ Ben 
Lowry —- Bully,” was written in 1904, and 
was kept a secret from her family until it 
was accepted. She began writing “The Gold 
Pot” at eight o’clock one night and finished 
it at three o’clock in the morning. She has 
had stories in Out West, the Western 
World, the Frontier Monthly, the Cosmo- 
politan, the American Magazine, and the 
People’s Home Journal. 


Earl Hennessy, who had a story, “The 
Fresh-from-the-Soil Product,” in the Red 
Book for July, was born in Chicago twenty- 
four years ago, and has lived in that city 
all his life. When he was sixteen he 
suffered quite a serious accident, and has 
been confined indoors ever since. After 
two or three years of hospitals, seeking for 
something to do to pass away the time, and 
impressed by the number of poor stories he 
had read, he determined to see if he could 
write a story himself. He was about nine- 
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teen at this time, and had no literary inclina- 
tions, but he wrote a story, and as he was 
a ravenous devourer of the Argosy, he sent 
it to that magazine. It was accepted, as was 
the second one he wrote. Since then he has 
sold seven or eight stories to the Blue 
Book, a series of six detective stories to a 
newspaper syndicate, an article to a weekly 
newspaper, a Christmas story to the Chicago 
Examiner, a story to the Green Book, and 
the Red Book story. As Mr. Hennessy is 
an invalid, he writes only for pastime, and 
sometimes he does not write anything for 
months at a time. Then, when he feels in- 
clined to write, he goes to his “ plot-book,” 
selects a plot, and starts in on a story. 


Horace Holley, whose poem, “ Holiday,” 
was printed in the Century for June, is 
thirty-five years old, and was born in Litch- 
field County, Connecticute He was educated 


at Lawrenceville School and Williams Col- 


lege. At Lawrenceville he won 
prizes and was editor of four publications. 
At Williams he was editor-in-chief of the 
Williams Literary Magazine. He leit col- 
lege before graduation, married, and went 
to Paris. His wife being an artist, they 
spent a winter among the artists in Paris, 
and then took a villa near Piazzola Michel 
Angelo, Florence, where their daughter 
Hertha, named from Swinburne’s poem, was 
born. Mr. Holley’s poem, “The Mirror,” 
which appeared in the Century for August, 
1911, referred to this daughter. He had two 
other issue of the 
Century, one of which, a quatrain, “ Forget 
the Graves of Heroes,” was included by Mr. 
Braithwaite in his Boston Transcript article 
on poems of merit for 1911. After living for 
a year in Florence Mr. and Mrs. Holley 
moved to Siena, and took an apartment in 
the six-hundred-year-old castle, “ Castello 
delle Quattro Torri,” which figures in the 
decorative illustrations Mrs. Holley made 
for “Holiday.” Both the poem and the 
illustration were done while at the castle. 
Mr. Holley and his wife also prepared a 
volume of poems with pen and ink decora- 
tions, which will be published soon. In 


two essay 


poems in the same 


August, 1911, Mr. Holley made a pilgrimage 
to Abdul Baha, at Thonon on Lake Geneva, 
where the famous Persian religious leader 
was receiving visits from people of all 
nations and races. Under his influence Mr. 
Holley became interested in the Bahai Move- 
ment, and he has written a prose study, 
“The New Social Synthesis: An Introduc- 
tion to Bahaism,” which will appear shortly. 
Mr. and Mrs. Holley returned in May to 
Paris, where they expect to live in the Latin 
Quarter for some time, writing and painting. 


Mary Brecht Pulver, who had a story, 
“The Good Comrade,” in the Woman's 
Home Companion for July, was born in 
Pennsylvania, and is a graduate of the First 
Pennsylvania State Normal school at 
Millersville, and of the School of Applied 
Art at. Philadelphia. Since her marriage a 
few ago to Dr. George Winfield 
Pulver, she has lived in Deposit, N. Y. 
Mrs. Pulver has written for pleasure all her 
life, but only within the last eighteen months 
has she tried to sell anything. Her first 
contribution appeared in print in the New 
York Independent, and was entitled “A 
Song Domestic.” Since then she has con- 
tributed fiction to Everybody's, the Ameri- 
can, the Woman’s Home Companion, the 
Housekeeper, Lippincott’s, and Hammond's 
Magazine, and verse to the Independent. 


years 


Eleanor Roberts, author of the 
“The Bubble,” which appeared in 
Harper's Magazine for July, is the wife of 
Dr. John B. Roberts of Philadelphia, a well- 
known surgeon. Mrs. Roberts’ poems have 
appeared in the Century, Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper’s Weekly, McClure’s Magazine, Lip- 
pincott’s, St. Nicholas, and other publica- 
tions, and have recently been collected in 
a volume, “Cloth of Frieze,” published by 
the J. B. Lippincott Company. The “ Witch- 
Wife,” which was published last year in the 
Century, is regarded as her best work. 


Mary 
poem, 


Elsie Duncan Yale, author of the story, 
“Revenge in Lehigh County,” which ap- 
peared in the Century for June, is the wife 
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of a physician, and lives in Philadelphia. 
Her education was received at Northfield 
Seminary and Mt. Holyoke College. “Re- 
venge in Lehigh County ” was written after 
several summers spent in the heart of that 
interesting region, and the various charac- 
ters were drawn from. personal study. 
Verses written by Mrs. Yale have appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post, the Woman’s 
Home Companion, Life, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Munsey’s, and other magazines, and she 
is also a frequent contributor to the enter- 
tainment department of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Mrs. Yale is also the author of 
“When Mother Lets Us Give a Party,” 
published by Moffat, Yard, & Company, and 
of numerous librettos and songs, published 
by the Hall, Mack, and Adam Geibel Com- 
pany. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Atherton. — ‘In the days when I went to 
a different town for each novel,” said Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton, “I used to pick out 
some little village in Europe, a spot to 
which I had never been, and where I knew 
no one. I would go there, settle down in 
a pension for eight or nine months (about 
the time it takes me to write a book) and 
have as little as possible to do with people. 
When living apart in this way I go to bed 
about nine o’clock, get up early and write 
in the morning. Afternoons I walk, read, 
or polish what I have already written. By 
making no acquaintances I am able to live 
continuously with the characters of my story. 
It has seemed to mg of late, however, that 
the most perfect isolation is obtained by 
going to some quiet hotel in a city.” 

When asked if she found this hermitlike 
existence oppressive she replied: “An artist, 
especially after having worked for a certain 
number of years in his line, becomes im- 
personal. He contemplates life. 
to be sure, get experience by living life, but 
he prefers the life of the imagination, for 
it is so much more delightful to him than 
And 
then, when you love to write, it is more or 


any actual experience he can obtain. 


He must,’ 


less of an orgy to you when you get at it. 

“I frequently spend many months without 
putting a line of fiction on paper. A com- 
bination of characters with a certain mise 
en scéne appeals to me for a book. I think 
about them a great deal with increasing un- 
easiness until at last I go to my desk and 
begin to write. I use a typewriter and often 
put down five or six chapters, knowing all 
the time that they are not right. I plunge 
ahead in order to get started, and when I 
am finally in full swing I return and re- 
write what I have already written. I have 
often rewritten as many as twelve times 
those first chapters to a book, but so soon 
as I am launched I write straight through 
to the end. 

“T never map out my plots in advance ; 
never am able to predict what the end of a 
novel will be. i start with my characters 
and place them in certain circumstances to 
which they react according to the laws of 
their own natures. 

“ The idea for * The Tower of Ivory’ came 
to me one day when I happened to see in 
a newspaper the pictures of a young English 
nobleman and his American bride. He was 
obviously the descendant of a long line of 
aristocrats ; she was pitifully insipid and 
girlish, although extremely pretty. 

“From studying the pictures of the two 
young people, reading about their lives and 
talking with people who knew them, I felt 
sure that the man’ could never be happy in 
such a marriage. At just about this time 
a young Englishman of the same type as 
the man of the picture was thrown into my 
society. I had a chance to study him, and it 
was from him that I built up the character of 
Ordham. He was really quite as helpless as 
I have pictured him in ‘The Tower of 
Ivory.’ 

“De Styr was modelled on Fassdender, 
who is the leading prima donna in Munich, 
and whose dearest friend was Mottl. I have 
no technical knowledge of music. All I 
know of it was gained from going to the 
opera two or three times a week while living 
in Munich, and from meeting all the prime 
donne and conductors. I was much sur- 
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prised one day when Conductor Hertz came 
up to me and said he thought ‘The Tower 
of Ivory’ was the greatest musical novel he 
had ever read, for my sole aim was to give 
the sort of impression of De Styr’s work in 
.Wagnerian opera that a fresh, music-loving 
mind, lacking technical training, such as 
Ordham’s, would receive from her perform- 
ances. 

“T began the book in Munich, but so 
soon as I was well started I began to feel 
that I should not want to go out on the 
streets and meet the people whom I knew 
and was accustomed to meet every day. I 
knew that I should have a painful experience 
of confusion if I did, for I wanted to see 
Munich as a whole and at a distance peopled 
by the characters of my story. 

“TI went 7,000 miles to Mount Tamalpais, 
near San Francisco. It was winter. I was 
the only guest at the little hotel on the top 
of the mountain, and there I wrote all but 
the last of the book. I stayed there four- 
teen weeks. During that period I was out 
of the house only three or four times, for it 
rained and stormed for forty days and forty 
nights in good Biblical fashion. The loud, 
steady beating of the rain was like a mo- 
notonous orchestration to the accompani- 
ment of which I wrote, and when it stopped 
I missed it so that I could not think, and 
was unable to write a line. 

- “T finished the book at a little hotel in 
San Francisco, for I was obliged to be near 
the libraries.” 


Barr. — “I have never made a single dollar 
on my books. I live, it is true, by my pen. 
Everything that I have has been acquired 
through my literary work. But the books 
I have written, the novels by which I am 
known in this country and in Great Britain 
have been an expense to me. Calculating 
the time and the labor that they have cost 
me they have been a financially unprofitable 
investment.” 

Coming from so well-known and popular 
a writer of fiction as Amelia E. Barr, the 
statement is a surprising one. For the past 
thirty years or more Mrs. Barr, who has 
reached the age of eighty-one, and is still 
writing with undiminished vigor, has held a 
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position all her own in the field of American 
letters. During that period she has written 
and published no less than sixty-three novels 
—a phenomenal record in itseli —and prac- 
tically all of these novels have had the name 
for being at least “good sellers.” 

The unexpected revelation that Mrs. Barr 
has not found the writing of her novels 
profitable in a money sense came in the 
course of an interview with her at her de- 
lightful home, “ Cherry Croft,” in Cornwall- 
on-the- Hudson. 

The immediate cause for the visit to Mrs. 
Barr was the news that this veteran novelist, 
who was eighty-one in March, has for the 
time being abandoned the writing of fiction, 
and is now engaged on her autobiography. 
She began writing for a living in 1875, three 
years after the death of her husband. 

“It all came about,” she says, “through 
Henry Ward Beecher. It happened fortu- 
nately for me that Mr. Beecher had just then 
bought the Christian Union and offered me 
a chance on the paper. I therefore went 
on to New York, taking my family with me, 


and was introduced by Mr. Beecher to Ly- 
man Abbott, Robert Bonner, editor of the 
Ledger, and to the Harpers. + 


“As I recall him, I liked Mr. Bonner 
better than any editor I have ever met, he 
was so straightforward, so honest —and he 
paid at once for whatever article, or poem, 
or short story he decided to use. For fifteen 
years I supplied him on an average with 
a poem and a short story a week. For a 
three-verse poem and a_ short story —it 
really was very short—he paid ten dol- 
lars apiece. And what made him especially 
pleasing as an editor was that he handed out 
your money to you five minutes after you 
had brought in your contribution. He was a 
brusque kind of a man; always said exactly 
what he thought, and wasted no time on 
what might be called the language of 
courtesy. He never said ‘good morning’ 
or ‘ good-bye,’ ard was, altogether, an ideal 
editor, neither pleasant nor cross. 

“Sometimes he didn’t like my poems, so 
I always sent him two or three from which 
to choose. One time, I remember, my 
daughter took him a little poem called ‘ The 
Household Wren’ for my weekly contribu- 
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tion. He read it, grunted disapproval, and 
said in his laconic way : — 

““Too much bird before the girl.’ 

“My daughter timidly suggested that he 
might cut out some of the bird. This he 
did to his own satisfaction, and at once paid 
for the poem. Another time he objected to 
a short story of mine because I let two 
‘Ousins marry in it. I remonstrated with 
him, defending myself on the ground that 
cousins often marry in real life. 

“* Well,’ said Mr. Bonner, ‘perhaps they 
do. But cousins don’t marry in the New 
York Ledger.’ 

“That settled it, of course—and those 
cousins of mine promptly changed their 
minds and did not marry. Everything that 
appeared in the Ledger had to be intensely 
moral. And Mr. Bonner used to warn 
me besides that there must be no ‘fine 
writing.’ 

“* Remember,’ he said, ‘that you are writ- 
ing for farmers’ wives and daughters. They 
don’t care for “ literature.”’’ 

“Mr. Bonner was succeeded on the 
Ledger by his son Hal, and for him I con- 
tinued to work as I had done for his father: 
For one thing, I remember, I wrote him 
four serials. And he paid me $10,000 for 
them. 

“That was very little, you think, com- 
pared with what I have been paid since for 
the same kind of work. Ah! you have heard 
some of the fairy stories about the large 
sums of money that I get from my novels. 
Let me tell you all such stories are the 
veriest bosh. For the amount of work I 
have done I have been the worst paid woman 
in America. The highest price I ever got 
for a novel was $3,000. My books appear 
to be popular. They rup through various 
editions, and are published in Great Britain 
as well as in this country. But the’ fact 
remains that it has cost me more to write 
them than they have sold for. 

“When I started, twenty years ago, writ- 
ing my stories of old New York, I had 
saved up $10,000. In only two cases did I 
make as much on my New York stories as 
it cost me to write them. In the other cases 
the cost was as much as $1,600 more than 
I was paid. 


“T spent a year writing one of my New 
York stories. Time and again I have had 
to go to New York to verify in the libraries 
there some little historic detail as to dress, 
or house furnishing, or social custom, in 
order to make the story an accurate picture 
of the period I was describing. Well, the 
amount that it brought would scarcely pay 
my living expenses out here during the time 
that I was writing it. And the same is true 
of all my ten novels of old New York. Put- 
ting them altogether, they have cost me all 
the money I had saved when [ started in to 
write them. Old New York has made me 
poor. 

“My other novels have not cost me so 
much, because I have not needed so much 
time to write them. They are stories of 
the Shetland Islands, Scotland, England, and 
some of this country. As a rule they have 
not required much research, and I have been 
able to average six months each in writing 
them. Even then, they have not paid.” 

“But how have you made a living? How 
have you been able to acquire so fine a 
property as Cherry Croit, if your books have 
not paid you financially?” Mrs. Barr was 
asked. 

“Why, I write hundreds of short stories, 
editorial articles, articles on various topics 
for the newspapers and magazines, and in 
this way I am able sometimes to make as 
much as a hundred dollars a week. In this 
work I use three names—‘ Mary Barr,’ 
‘Lily Barr,’ and ‘Amelia Barr’—just so 
that the newspapers won’t have too much 
of the last name in their columns. All the 
same, my books eat up the profits of my 
newspaper work.” — New York Times. 


Clemens. — That Mark Twain was a man 
of sentiment as well as of humor is amply 
shown in this letter to his wife, which ap- 
pears in the July issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine :— 

Livy Darling —Six years have gone by 
since I made my first great success in life 
and won you, and thirty years have passed 
since Providence made preparation for that 
happy success by sending you into the world. 
Every day we live together adds to the 
security of my confidence that we can never 
any more wish to be separated than we can 
imagine a regret that we were ever joined. 
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You are dearer to me to-day, my child, 
than you were upon the last anniversary of 
this birthday; you were dearer then than you 
were a year before —you have grown more 
and more dear from_the first of those anni- 
versaries, and I do not doubt that this 
precious progression will continue on to the 
end—that is, if my strong but sluggishly 
demonstrative love has not already reached 
its limit and perfection. 

Let us look forward to the coming annt- 
versaries, with their age and their gray 
hairs, without fear and without depression, 
trusting and believing that the love we bear 
each other will be sufficient to make them 
blessed. 

So, with abounding affection for you and 
our babies, I hail this day that brings you 
the matronly grace and dignity of three 
decades ! 

Moore. — George Moore is at last per- 
suaded to republish “Spring Days,” which 
was first brought out twenty-five years ago, 
and somehow then incurred its author's dis- 
pleasure. The introduction to the 
edition runs as follows :— 

“Omens are omens!” 


new 


I muttered, “and 
there’s no use kicking against the pricks 
eternally” ; and cutting the string of the 
parcel T sat down to read a novel which I 
had kept resolutely out of my mind for 
twenty-five years, so that all I remembered 
of its story and characters was an old 
gentleman who lived in a suburb, and whose 
daughters were a great source of trouble 
to him. I met the style of the narrative 
as I might that of an original writer whose 
works I was unacquainted with. There was 
a zest in it, and I read on and on; I must 
have read for nearly two hours, which is a 
long read for me, laying the book aside 
from time to time, so that I might reflect 
at my ease on the tenacity with which it had 
clung to existence. Every effort had been 
made to drown it; again and again it had 
been flung into the river, literally and meta- 
phorically, but it had 
ashore like a cat.” 


managed to swim 

Riley.— Sitting in his easy chair at the 
window of his home in Indianapolis, with 
his books within reach, James Whitcomb 
Riley, the poet-laureate of American hearts 
and homes, told me of the first bit of verse 
he ever composed. 


“My uncie Martin was a good uncle,” 
Riley said in that musical voice that has 
won its way into the hearts of many an 
audience, — “yes, a good uncle. He was 
one of those men the boys like, for he was 
a good deal of a boy himself. Uncle Mart 
was a printer, and as I stood and watched 
him stick type, I thought he was about the 
best man living. 

“ One day as I sat perched on a stool near 
him, with my thumb in my mouth, I drew 
from my pocket a bit of rhyme and timidly 
handed it to him—for Uncle Mart was a 
boy’s confidant, and I asked him if he could 
set that. In a few moments he had the 
letters clicking in the stick, then he took 
a proof on the stone, and I looked for the 
first time upon the printed lines of my first 
composition. It so pleased dear old Uncle 
Mart that he made several copies and kept 
them, and he patted me on the head and 
sail: ‘Jim, you might be a poet some day, 
if you keep on trying.’’’»—Joe Chapple’s 
News-Letter. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The New British Copyright Code. — On Mon- 
day last, July 1, 1912, the new British copy- 
right code became operative, and for the 
first time in the history of the British Em- 
pire it has a comprehensive copyright law, 
embracing literature, drama, music, axt, and 
kindred works hitherto treated in separate 
provisions through laws of different dates, 
more or less confusing in their respective 
applications. The new code is to be the law 
for the British Empire, excepting so far as 
the self-governing dominions of Canada and 
Newfoundland, Australia and New Zealand 
and South Africa nfay, as they are permitted 
by the code to do, legislate independently 
for themselves. In the event of such inde- 
pendent legislation, such self-governing 
dominion surrenders any rights under the 
act in the other parts of the British Empire, 
and becomes practically, for copyright pur- 
poses, a separate country, but any self- 
governing dominion may accept the act and 
thus obtain full rights throughout the in- 
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cluded parts of the British Empire, and be 
joined in its foreign copyright relations. 

The single requirement to secure British 
copyright under the new act is first publica- 
tion within the included parts of His Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, and as “ first publication” 
is defined in the act to mean simultaneous 
publication, and “ simultaneous publication” 
is defined as within fourteen days from pub- 
lication in any other place, the act means 
that any work published in London or any 
British place except in the self-governing 
dominions, within fourteen days from its 
publication elsewhere, is ipso facto given 
copyright protection throughout the included 
parts of the British Empire. 

No registration or other formalities are 
required, but a copy of the best edition of 
every work published within the United 
Kingdom must be deposited at the British 
Museum, on pain of fine, though not of 
forfeiture of copyright ; and one copy each, 
on demand, of the edition of which most 
copies are published, in the four university 
libraries, and for designated classes of works, 
in the National Library of Wales. To obtain 
British protection, a book, periodical, or 
other published work must be published in 
London or some other British place within 
the act within fourteen days from its original 
publication here, which means that it must 
be actually and not nominally offered for 
public sale there; and thereafter one copy 
should be deposited in the British Museum, 
and other copies deposited as indicated, if 
demanded. This is the whole story for the 
protection of published American works 
throughout the British Empire, the self- 
governing dominions excepted, and it is a 
model of copyright protection on the 
simplest lines. — The Publisher's Weekly. 


Pensions Granted to English Writers. — The 
fact that literature is not a remunerative 
profession in England is shown each year 
by the parliamentary reports, giving the 
names of those who have received during 
the previous twelve months civil-list pensions 
by reason of their straitened circumstances. 

The only limit placed by Parliament on the 
number of these pensions is the rule that 


the total of the new grants shall not exceed 
$6,000 in any one year. “Ouida,” the 
novelist, who died penniless at Florence, 
was entirely dependent during the closing 
years of her busy life upon one of these 
Crown annuities, amounting to $750. Miss 
Annie Burns receives a $500 pension in 
recognition of the fame of her grandfather, 
the poet, Burns ; and it is not altogether to 
the credit of the owners of England’s cele- 
brated comic weekly, “Punch,” that when 
they got rid of Sir Francis Burnand, after 


his twenty-six years of successful editorship, 


as having outgrown his usefulness, his 
sovereign should have been dbliged to grant 
him an annual sum of $1,000, because oi his 
absolute lack of means. 

It being clearly understood that these pen- 
sions are granted only to those in very 
necessitous circumstances, one cannot but 
be sorry to find in the list just presented to 
the House of Commons the name of Frank 
T. Bullen, the author of so many popular 
sea stories, including “The Cruise of the 
Cachalot,” who is set down as the recipient 
of $500 a year. Then there is a pension of 
$400 for Antoinetta, Lady Russell, widow of 
the late Sir William Howard Russell, first 
of all war correspondents, and formerly 
known in this country as “Bull Run 
Russell.” 

Charles F. Keary, novelist, author of “A 
Mariage de Convenance,” ete., is set down 
for $350 a year, and John Blaikie, a journalist 
and minor poet, gets $250, and Miss Alice 
Shield is awarded $200 for her writings.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Trollope’s Sporty Publisher.— The late 
George Smith tells in his reminiscences how 
Anthony Trollope, when offered £2,000 for 
a serial, stood out for another £1,000, and 
finally offered to toss for the amount in dis- 
pute. “TI asked him if he wished to ruin 
me und said that if my banker heard of 
my tossing authors for their copyright he 
would certainly close m? account. We ulti- 
mately | came to an agreement on my 
terms, which were sufficiently liberal. But I 
felt uncomfortable,” Mr. Smith admitted. “T 
felt mean —TI had refused a challenge. To 
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relieve my mind, I said: ‘ Now that is set- 
tled, if you will come to my club, where we 
can have a little room to ourselves for five 
minutes, I will toss you for £1,000 with 
pleasure. Mr. Trollope did not accept the 
offer.” — London Chronicle. 

School Training in Journalism. — Dr. Talcott 
Williams, director of the new School of 
Journalism at Columbia, gives in the current 
issue of the Columbia University Quarterly 
am illuminating picture of the school’s pur- 
pose. 

A school of journalism, according to Dr. 
Williams, must do more than merely teach 
a man how to write. 

“The important thing about a newspaper 
man when he sits down to write a report 
or an editorial,” he says, “is not how can 
he write, but what he knows. He is prac- 
tising an art, and the first quality of an 
art is that a man shall have an aptitude for 
that art. If this inspiration, though it be 
but a single vital drop, be not in him he will 
struggle in vain to become a journalist, be- 
cause he is entering on one of the great 
arts of expression —the capacity to focalize 
the floating events of a day, not with refer- 
ence to the future, but to to-morrow; to 
feel at midnight what men by the hundred 
thousand will feel in the brief moment they 
give to the newspaper at that vivid instant 
between the rest of the night and the work 
of the day. 

“The School of Journalism has the task 
of uniting the training in books which the 
journalist needs with practice in the 
technique of his craft which is necessary to 
his professional training. The young 
journalist must be given knowledge in 
abundant portion, and it must be knowledge 
suited to his future work ; but he must also 
be taught how to write lucidly and with 
force, how to gather news, and how, above 
all things, to be accurate. The newspaper 
is a daily scoff for its inaccuracy, but it is 
far more accurate than the world about it. 

“In all this training in writing, it is in- 
dispensable that there should be constant 
memory of the fact that the object of news- 
paper writing is to give clearly and ac- 


curately what has aiready been acquired. 
The mere theme, the acquisition of ‘style,’ 
preciosity in all its various forms, are all 
of very little consequence in journalism. 

“Mr. Pulitzer wisely held that there 
should be no collegiate tests for admission 
to the School of Journalism. The develop- 
ment of the profession is not yet ready for 
this, for one thing, and for another in the 
practice of an art every year which separates 
a man from adolescence diminishes his 
power to acquire the art. Every reporter 
knows that every year which separates him 
from twenty has made a little more difficult 
the task of acquiring that capacity for see- 
ing facts coolly and feeling emotion hotly, 
which is the culmination of reporting. 

“ Taking men from the high school, the 
first year in the School of Journalism must 
be a college year. Technical work can- 
not be introduced earlier than the second 
year. It can be increased in the third year. 
In the fourth it may safely take half 
the time. In this space, which, roughly 
speaking, amounts to one-third of the four 
years given to technique and the other two- 
thirds given to study, there is room enough 
for a good college course and for sound 
technical training, provided both are pushed 
as is technical study. Within these limits, if 
the work is to be valuable to journalists, the 
ordinary, presentation of studies must be 
modified. With students offering, as most 
high school students do, two modern lan- 
guages, or one modern language and Latin, 
the first year must have French or German 
or both. These last two languages must be 
given by reading newspapers, and not in 
books, as far as this method is possible. 
The French course of the School of Journal- 
ism will take a group of carefully selected 
French papers, which cover the whole range 
of French daily journalism, from the high 
literary and critical quality of Le Temps 
down to a boulevard sheet. The student as 
he reads this group will learn far more than 
his French. He will get a glimpse of 
French politics, a knowledge of the social 
structure of France, and awake to the con- 
sciousness that the American newspaper is 
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not the only product of modern journalism, 
and at some points by no means the best 
product. A like course will be followed in 
German. The usual course in science in the 
freshman year for the purposes of the 
journalist must be a general survey of 
scientific knowledge, inorganic and organic, 
giving principles, explaining familiar adapta- 
tions, like those of electricity, which will 
cross a journalist’s path every week of his 
life, and directing him to sources of knowl- 
edge. The course in philosophy must be a 
general statement of the problem, offer a 
clear comprehension of the contemporary 
conflict ‘and an outline of psychology, with 
particular relation to the psychology of at- 
tentive observation and the psychology of 
the mass. The English and history, being 
groundwork, must be like those of any first 
year. Through the whole course, as far as 
possible, a similar adjustment of studies must 
take place if a coming journalist is to have 
what he greatl}¥ needs, a vivid contact with 
the journalism of the past, so far as is 
feasible in the scant supply of files.” 

The next years of the course bring prac- 
tical training. The article continues :— 

“ By the second year differentiation in the 
training in English begins, and in the second 
and third years the student is to have first 
training in clear and accurate writing, always 
with reference to a content of fact and 
schooling in the various forms of office writ- 
ing, the obituary, the special article, the de- 
scriptive summary of a particular subject 
suddenly arisen on the public gaze, book 
reviewing, and, to a certain extent, the 
editorial. In this, he will follow what actu- 
ally comes in the moving year, so that as 
far as possible there shall be, not only the 
criticism of the classroom, but opportunity 
for comparing his work with what is actually 
appearing in the daily newspapers on the 
same subject at the same time. 

“In the third year, with this training in 
journalism as writing, there is to begin 
training in journalism as reporting. He has 
written to space. He is now to write to 
time. Taking the events of a great city 
capable of being reported by one who repre- 





sents only a school, and not a newspaper, 
and adding to this the various forms of work 
which a reporter does, there will be, for 
three hours a week, assignments in which 
men will go out to do a particular task of 
reporting, come back to write their account 
within a definite space of time, aware that 


if they are five minutes late either in the 


return or in the completion of the task, all 
their toil is waste. The next day this work 
can be compared with the reports which 
have actually appeared in the daily news- 
paper, and given a patient and methodical 
criticism impossible in any city room. This 
task offers many difficulties. It will be 
carried on in part by those who come from 
the desk of the assistant city editor or the 
assistant managing editor, and who teach in 
the school what they are themselves doing 
in the office through the night, and in part 
by a journalist, who will give all his time 
to the academic supervision of this work, 
as well as to its practical training. The 
student who does this work will have learned 
by the end of a year something as to gather- 
ing news, more as to writing it, and have 
gained office experience in making copy per- 
fect the report which he has secured. Most 
of «these reports, it must be remembered, 
must be and should be, not upon spectacular 
incidents, but upon the ordinary ‘run of 
the mine,’ which keeps a reporter busy 
through days in which there is nothing to 
stir his pulse, unless he belongs to that 
precious group to whom writing is a daily 
joy and the dullest subject better than none. 
The student will be urged and encouraged to 
use his vacation in work in newspaper offices, 
and in this effort the school will seek to 
aid him. 

“In his fourth year, when he returns to 
the school, he trebles the time which he 
gives to technical work, and he adds to more 
reporting the task of editing copy. The 
Associated Press manifold furnished to even- 
ing newspapers will come to the office, and in 
a shorter space and under greater pressure 
than even in the ordinary newspaper office 
a class will reduce the number of columns 
sent up to the number of columns assumed 
to be available. The student will condense 
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this matter, subhead it, head it, and sketch 
a makeup. The next day he will learn by 
comparison with all the evening papers in 
New York City what are the conditions 
under which this matter is edited for the 
actual needs of a newspaper. He will pass 
an occasional night editing the morning 
manifold, and he wili not be expected to 
object, since this is one of the future hazards 
of his occupation, if, after working until two 
or three o’clock in the morning, he is ex- 
pected to be present at the usual hour at 
recitations the next morning. No man is 
long in journalism unless he finds that he 
has the power to treat an occasional night's 
sleep as negligible, and it is better for a man 
to find out whether he is equal to this or 
not while he is paying tuition than after he 
begins to be paid a salary. By the time 
this technical practice in preparing and edit- 
ing copy is completed a man, in three years, 
will have written in all journalistic forms 
and upon the same subjects treated in the 
daily newspapers ; will have gone through 
a wide range of reporting, have grown 
familiar with the task of gathering news 
under somewhat greater difficulties than 
those of the average reporter —for he will 
not represent a newspaper, and the latter 
does —and he will have learned what will 
be a lifelong possession to him in his pro- 
fession, a great city.” 

Of the life of the reporter in a great city 
Dr. Williams says : — 

“Among the sons of men there is none 
who really knows a great city except the 
man who has been a reporter in it. He 
has sounded its depths. He has come to 
know the house of crime, the house of wor- 
ship, and the house of festival. He is 
familiar with the church and with the nether 
world. He has seen the greater and the 
lesser wheels of administrative machinery in 
motion. He has learned how to reach that 
supreme potentate, the police sergeant, be- 
hind his desk, and how to unravel and knit 
together the varying tales of bystanders. 
The streets of the city are known to him, 
bared in the gray morn, when the vast com- 
missary of a great city is converging on 
the markets, thronged by the rising and ebb- 





ing tides of those who go to their work and 
return from it jostling in the crowded hours, 
suddenly empty in the mid-eve as the tide 
sweep strips the estuary of its water and 
full again when the theatres empty. He 
knows the streets of danger full of news 
and the streets of safety full of newspaper 
readers, comfort-clogged. He comes to 
have an instinct as to the trail of news, and 
he discovers, as perhaps no other man does, 
how often the intelligent, the educated, the 
well bred, and the advantaged are duil and 
hackneyed by a safe life, and how keen and 
swift and quick comes to be the great guer- 
rilla horde that knows the street as its 
hunting ground and wins by wits and not 
by work.” 

The Power That Moves an Author’s Pen. — 
Alexander Dumas describes himself, when 
inventing the plan of a work, as lying silent 
on his back for two whole days on the deck 
of a yacht in a Mediterranean port. At 
the end of the two days he arose and called 
for dinner. In those two days he had built 
his plot. He had moulded a mighty clay, to 
be cast presently in perennial brass. The 
chapters, the characters, the incidents, the 
combinations, were all arranged in the 
artist's brain ere he set a pen to paper. My 
Pegasus won't fly, so as to let me survey 
the field below me. He has no wings; he 
is blind of one eye, certainly ; he is restive, 
stubborn, slow; crops a hedge when he 
ought to be galloping, or gallops when he 
ought to be quiet. He will never show off 
when I want him. Sometimes he goes a 
pace which surprises me. Sometimes, when 
I most wish him to make the running, the 
brute turns restive, and I am obliged to let 
him take his own time. I wonder, do other 
novel writers experience this fatalism ? They 
must go a certain-way, in spite of them- 
selves. I have been surprised at the ob- 
servations made by scme of my characters. 
It seems as if an occult power was moving 
the pen. The personage does or says some- 
thing, and I ask how the dickens did 
he come to think of that? Every man has 
remarked in dreams the vast dramatic power 
which is sometimes evinced —I won't say 
the surprising power—for nothing does 














surprise you in dreams. 
characters you meet make instant observa- 
tions of which you never can have thought 


But those strange 


previously. In like manner, the imagination 
foretells things. We spake anon of the in- 
flated style of some writers. What, also, 
if there is an afflated style, when a writer 
is like a pythoness on her oracle tripod, and 
mighty words — words which he cannot help 
—come blowing and bellowing and whistling 
and moaning through the speaking pipes of 
his bodily organs ? — Thackeray’s ‘‘ De 
Finibus.” 

Newspaper English. — We are no longer 
guilty of the English that James Russell 
Lowell deprecated in his introduction to 
“The Biglow Papers” as the work of the 
newspaper reporters. Thus for “was 
hanged,” “was launched into eternity” ; 
“a great fire,” “a disastrous conflagra- 
tion”; “the frightened horse,” “the in- 
furiated animal”; “sent for the doctor,” 
“the services of the family physician were 
called into requisition”; “the mayor of 
the city in a short speech wekcomed,” “the 
mayor of the city in a few well chosen 
words, frequently interrupted by the 
plaudits of the surging multitudes, officially 
tendered the hospitalities”; “began his 
answer,” “‘commenced his rejoinder.” But 
much of this lingers in the British papers. 
They “erect edifices,” “inaugurate move- 
ments,” “partake of collations,” and use 
swelling periods as long as Burke’s with 
none of their beauty and fitness. 

Our American newspaper language errs 
on the side of misused words and sometimes 
phrases, but not often. We are prone to 
omit “that” as a conjunction. Thus, “ The 
commission hold [ that ] such traffic is not 
divested of its character.” We invert the 
passive verb frequently, as “he was ten- 
dered a reception.” And almost universally, 
particularly in the West and South, we say 
“will” for “shall,” and even more often 
say “would” for “should.” But these are 
very nearly the head and front of our of- 
fending. We have left the involved, 


strained, and obscure style for clear, simple, 
and “ understandable ’ 


, 


statement. There is, 
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however, creeping’ into current newspaper 
usage a most reprehensible style of intro- 
ducing a long sentence with “that,” and 
throwing the verb to the end, making it 


almost German in its suspense and density, 


such as “ That he was known as a loafer ; 
that he had taken seven dollars; that he 
had,” and so on, for eight or ten lines before 
a word comes to tell the reader what it is 
all about. — Indianapolis News. 

The Author's Highest Reward.— Deeper than 
the joy of rapid production and of ephemeral 
popular appreciation is the satisfaction which 
springs from good work. The writer must 
somehow be got to put an ideal before him, 
and to labor unceasingly for at least some 
approximation to it. William Morris once 
spoke of the “ grin of delight” which comes 
to the true artist, whether in language or 
some other medium, when he perceives that 
he has come somewhere near attaining the 
form he was striving for. These inner joys 
must be put by the literary worker above 
any species of outward reward if we are 
really to get the genuine and lasting motive 
for the production of good writing. — New 
York Evening Post. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 





[For the convenience of readers THE WriTeER will 
send a copy of any magazjne mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, 
the periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the arti- 
cles mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they 
will mention THe Writea when they write.] 





Mark Twarn. Some Chapters from an _ Extra- 

ordinary Life. Tenth paper. Illustrated. Albert 
Bigelow Paine. Harper’s Magazine (38 c.) for 
August. 


Letters OF GeorGe MerepitH. Scribner's ( 28 c. ) 
for August. 

A Master oF Make-Betieve ( Maxfield Parrish ). 
Illustrated. Christian Brinton. Century (38c.) for 
August. 

Tue Poet or THE PINES. 
Paul Hamilton Hayne. La Salle 
Lippincott’s ( 28c.) for August. 


An appreciation of 
Corbell Pickett. 
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Tue Bartrre to Retreve Evye-Srrain. John 
Corbin. Metropolitan (18¢c.) for August. 

Wat Makes a Macaztne Procressive?  Iilus- 
trated. William Kittle. Twentieth Century Magazine 
(2c.) for August. 

Horace Travuset: Propagandist and Prophet. 
Illustrated. Mildred Bain. Twentieth Century Maga- 
sine (&e.) for August. 

Nicnoras VacHet  LInpsay. 
Octavia Roberts. American Magazine 
August. 

TEACHING INDUSTRIAL JourNALISM. Charles Dillon. 
National Printer-Journalist ( 23 ¢.) for July. 

Lorp Byron anp Greece. D, Caclamanos. Trans- 
lated by Lydia Noble. Eastern and Western Review 
(23¢c.) for August. 

RicHarD MippLeTon — 1882 - 1911. 
English Review ( 2c.) for July. 

BROWNING AND THE ASCENT OF Mav. 
Slater. Christian Register (9 ¢.) for July 4. 

A Memory or Emerson. Aubertine Woodward 
Moore. Christian Register (9 ¢. ) for July 2s. 

Ure anp Down With tHe Drama. Iilustrated. 
Saturday Evening Post (8c.) for July 6. 

Cory. The diary of a real newspaper woman. 
Peggy Van Braam. Collier's (13¢. each) for July 
13 and 20. 

Tue Maxinc or Sir WaAtrtTeR. 
photographs. Charles S. Olcott. 
July 27. 


With portrait. 
(18c¢c.) for 


Henry Savage. 


John R. 


Illustrated with 
Outlook (18 c.) for 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





William Winter spent the morning of his 
seventy-sixth birthday, July 15, working on 
a new book, which is to be ready in the 
fall. 


William Dean Howells is occupying his 
summer estate, “ Edgemere,” at York, Me., 
which he bought about a year ago. His 
daughter, Miss Mildred Howells, is with 
him. 


“Goethe : The Man and His Character,” 
by Joseph McCabe, is published by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 


The late John Bigelow’s “ Retrospections 
of an Active Life” will be completed in the 
autumn by the publication by Doubleday, 
Page, & Co., of Volumes IV and V, bring- 
ing the autobiography down to 1879. 

A Life of Henry Labouchere is being 
written by Charles Edward Jerningham, who 
for twenty-two years has contributed to 
Truth the Linkman’s column signed “ Mar- 
maduke.” 


Doubleday, Page, & Co. announce 
“ Browning and His Country,” by Helen A. 
Clarke. 


Through the efforts of Miss Harriet Mon- 
roe, one of Chicago’s woman writers, a 
magazine to be devoted exclusively to the 
poetic art is to be established. Miss Monroe 
is to be its editor. Offices will be estab- 
lished in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
and the first issue will appear in November. 
One hundred prominent Chicago residents 
have pledged fifty dollars a year for five 
years, to guarantee the expenses of the pub- 
lication. 


Homer Croy has been made managing 
editor of Judge and Leslie’s Weekly. 


Recreation has been purchased by the 
Illustrated Outdoor World. 


Speaking of the financial difficulties of re- 
ligious journals, Zion’s Herald says: “It 
is said to have cost a single wealthy family 
in one city in the Northwest $150,000 during 
a period of about thirty years in order to 
sustain a great weekly paper, representing 
with fidelity and with great ability the Pres- 
byterian Chutch, and conducted by an editor 
whose gifts and strength were masterly.” 

What successful playwriting means finan- 
cially may be inferred from the sworn state- 
ment in court of the writer of “The Man 
of the Hour” that he already has had 
royalties amounting to $250,000. 

The Penn Publishing Company, of Phila- 
delphia, is beginning to bring out fiction. 

“Where to Sell” is a pamphlet giving 
lists of publications that buy manuscripts, 
published by the Magazine Maker Publish- 
ing Co., New York. 

The estate of Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster 
is valued at less than $1,000. 

Dr. J. A. Miller died in Philadelphia July 
2, aged seventy-two. 

Dora Greenwell McChesney died in Lon- 
don July 5, aged forty years. 

William Lindsay Scruggs died in Atlanta 
July 18, aged seventy-five. 

Andrew Lang died at Banchory, Scotland, 
July 21, aged sixty-eight. 





